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NINEVEH.—WORSHIP. 
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Star Worsulr, 


Tue oldest form of false worship was that known as Zabaism, which pre- 
vailed at a very early period in Arabia and Chaldea. The sun, moon, and 
stars were believed to be the habitations of exalted intelligences, which 
animated these orbs as the soul,of man animates his body, and caused their 
various motions. ‘These supposed intelligences were chosen to be the 
mediators between the supreme God and the worshippers, and became the 
objects of prayer and adoration. 

Allusion is made to the worship of the heavenly bodies by Job, who pro- 
bably lived either in Chaldea or in the north of Arabia, and, actording to 
Dr. Hales, one hundred and eighty-four years before the time of Abraham. 

**If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge; for I should have 


denied the God that is above.” (Job xxxi. 26—28.) 
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From no grosser form of idolatry being mentioned in the enumeration of 
transgressions which the patriarch disclaims, we may infer that he witnessed 
the first tendency of men towards this sin, before it had yet become general, 
and while public law was on the side of God. But, as the downward course 
of sin is rapid, the public apostasy from God in Chaldea had probably passed 
through this its simpler phase, and assumed the grosser form of image- 
worship, at the time when the illustrious progenitor of the Jewish race was 
called away from its contamination to his pilgrim-walk with God. 

We learn from Josh. xxiv. 2, that Abraham himself had been, in the 
former part of his life, involved in the Chaldean form of idolatry. 

The traditions of the Jews and of the Arabians, who agree in common 
veneration for the memory of Abraham, may be mentioned as confirming 
the conclusion that the celestial bodies were become Objects of worship in 
his era, though much weight cannot be attached to evidence so unsatisfactory. 
‘The Rabbins affirm that 'Terah, the father of the patriarch, was by trade a 
maker of idols ; that Abram, in righteous zeal (like his descendant Gideon 
in after times), destroyed his father’s stock of images, and being accused 
for the sacrilege before Nimrod, was condemned to be burned alive. He came 
out of the flames, however, unhurt ; a fact which the Rabbins assert to be 
expressed in the words, “ I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of 
the Chaldees ;” the word Ur in Hebrew signifying fire. 

Traces of the star worship of the Assyrians occur in the earlier sculptures, 
but they are notnumerous. In one from the north-west palaee of Nimroud, 
two figures of a king are represented apparently worshipping over the sacred 
tree, with winged priests behind them. 

On a slab from the centre ruins of Nimroud, where the king is seated in 
state with his officers and eunuchs before him ; above him is a disk with two 
concentric circles, a crescent, and a four-rayed star of peculiar form, the 
rays being dilated like the arms of a Maltese cross. 


DEVICE ON AN ASSYRIAN CYLINDER, 


These are all the representations of the heavenly bodies which we have 
been able to trace on the sculptures, so far as published : and these all belong 
to the earlier monuments ; at Khorsabad they are not seen. 

But the comparative simplicity of star-worship very early degenerated 
into gross idolatry ; and, without being itself relinquished, became associated 
with other forms of false devotion, either growing out of the same root, or 
springing from similar erroneous notions. — 

There were introduced in the course of ages the multitudes of gods and 
goddesses, whose rites, often foolish, cruel, and impure, have enslaved the 
minds of pagan nations ; such as we read of in the complicated mythologies 
of old Greece and Rome, and such as we still see in the gigantic idolatry, 
hoary with antiquity, yet still in terrible vigour, of Hindostan. 

The names of the principal of the deities worshipped by the Assyrians, 
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when their mythology had grown up into a system, have been recovered 
from the monumental inscriptions by the learning and industry of Colonel 
Rawlinson. They are Assarac, Beltis, Bar (called also Seb, and Sur), Ani, 
Dagon, Nit, Artenk, Shemir (called also Husi), Lama, Horus, Tal, Sut, 
Rha, Hem, Nebo, Astarte, Bel, Sheshach, Merodach, Gad, and Minni. 
The first five of these are called in the inscriptions of Sardanapulus, “ the 
principal of the gods ;” and Assarac, “‘ the great lord, the king of all the 
great gods,” “ the great and powerful god,” “‘the father of the gods,” is 
always placed at the head of the catalogue, as the special divinity of As- 
syria. Colonel Rawlinson feels almost certain that this name represents the 
Biblical Nisroch, the god of Sennacherib, in whose temple he was slain 
while engaged in worship. 

He also shows that the country of Assyria was named after Assarac, its 
tutelar divinity, the same word being applied to both the land and the god, 
not only in its full and complete spelling, but also in that of an abbreviated 
monogram ; and suggests that the deity in question was the Asshur of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the founder of the nation, who in after times became 
invested by his descendants with divine attributes. 

Beltis is called the “ protector, mother of the gods.” This was probably 
the same as Astarte of the Phoenicians and Ashtoreth of the Sacred 
Scriptures; that ‘‘Queen of Heaven,” to whose abominable rites the 
Hebrew people were so incorrigibly addicted in the later periods of the 
monarchy. 

She was worshipped in association with Baal (of which Beltis = Baaltis, 
is but the feminine form), typifying the moon, as that renowned and wide- 
spread idol represented the sun. The earliest form of decided apostasy from 
Jehovah into which Israel fell, was the worship of these associated demons, 
Baal and Ashtoreth ; and their abominable rites seem to have been retained 
by that infatuated people with a tenacity that resisted all the warnings of 
God’s messengers, and all the chastisements of His hand, and at length 
brought about the overthrow of their monarchy and their national captivity. 
Almost as soon as they obtained possession of the promised land, they turned 
aside “like a deceitful bow.” See Judg. ii. 11-—13. 

And the burning incense to Baal, and the offering of cakes to the Queen 
of Heaven, were the solemn accusations over and over again brought by 
Jehovah against His people by the mouth of His prophets, when the King 
of Babylon was now even at their gates. 

Ashtoreth is specially called the goddess of the Zidonians in 1 Kings 
xi. 5, and 2 Kings xxiii. 13, to whom Solomon built a temple on the 
Mount of Olives. Her worship was accompanied with rites and customs 
of abominable uncleanness, and was often celebrated in groves, which on 
that account participated in the idolatrous veneration with which the goddess 
was regarded, and became the objects of divine denunciation. Jezebel, 
the wicked wife of Ahab, herself a Zidonian, maintained four hundred 
prophets of the groves, when Baal’s prophets were four hundred and fifty 
men. (1 Kings xviii. 19.) 

It is interesting to find the name of Dagon among the gods which Col. 
Rawlinson has identified. ‘This was the favourite god of the Philistines»a 
maritime nation, who represented him by a monstrous combination of ‘a 
human head, arms, and chest, united to the belly and tail of a fish. The 
temple at Gaza dedicated to this idol was the scene of Samson’s last and 
greatest exploit; and in another at Ashdod, Dagon himself was humbled 
before the captive ark of Jehovah. 
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‘¢ And the Philistines took the ark of God, and brought it from Eben-ezer 
unto Ashdod. When the Philistines took the ark of God, they brought 
it into the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. And when they of 
Ashdod arose early on the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his 
face to the earth before the ark of the Lord. And they took Dagon, 
and set him in his place again. And when they arose early on the 
morrow morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the ground 
before the ark of the Lord; and the head of Dagon and both the palms of 
his hands were cut off upon the threshold: only the stump [or, the fleshy part, 
marg.| of Dagon was left to him. Therefore neither the priests of Dagon, 
nor any that come into Dagon’s house, tread on the threshold of Dagon in 
Ashdod unto this day.” (1 Sam. v. 1-5.) 

Whether any connexion existed between the name of this god, who, as 
we have seen, was worshipped in common by the inhabitants of Assyria, 
and by the Philistines of the Mediterranean shore, and the sea-monsters, 
half men, half fish, whom Chaldean tradition declared to have appeared on 
the southern confines of Babylonia, we cannot tell. The name Oannes, 
applied to the first of these fabulous beings, has been rather fancifully 
supposed to be the same as Noah, altered by transposition; and Dagon 
has been resolved into Dag-aun, or Dag-Oannes, the ship (fish?) of 
Noah. 

In an elaborate sculpture of the latter Assyrian period occurs a scene 
which we shall describe hereafter. It is an expedition against some maritime 
place of strength apparently on the Syrian coast. Among other tutelary 


DAGON, 


divinities, the expedition is accompanied by Dagon, who is drawn more 
than once among the ships, just in the form described above. To the body 
and tail of a fish, extended horizontally in the sea, are affixed the per- 
pendicular trunk and fore parts of a man, invested with the sacred cap, 
and elevating his right hand. Similar figures occur on cylinders. 

Bel or Baal, already alluded to, signifies Zord, the former being the 
Chaldee, the latter the Hebrew form. No idol is more frequently men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture than this, and to the worship of none were the 
people of Israel more incorrigibly attached. He appears to have been wor- 
shipped by all the western Asiatics, but especially by the Pheenicians 
and the Babylonians. A magnificent temple was devoted to him at Babylon, 
which was plundered by Xerxes. 7 

We have already intimated that Baal originally signified the sun, the 
source of light and heat to the natural world; or, rather, perhaps, the 
deity supposed to animate and inhabit the sun. 

The latter names in the list gathered from Col. Rawlinson’s readings, 
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are chiefly interesting because they occur in the Sacred Scriptures, for 
the most part in connexion with Babylon at the time of its approaching 
ruin. As we believe, however, that there is some doubt upon their 
recognition, and as we ‘have nothing of importance to say upon them, we 
dismiss them with this slight notice. 

There is a remarkable representation, not uncommon on the monuments, 
even of the early period, which appears to symbolise the supreme Deity. 
It is a circle furnished with the expanded wings of a bird, within which 
is placed a human figure, crowned with the sacred or bull-horned cap, but 
merging from the waist downward into the spread tail of a bird. This 
seems the only object to which the act of worship is represented. “The 
king is generally standing or kneeling beneath this figure in the circle, his 
hand raised in sign of prayer or adoration. ... The symbol is also seen 
above him when in battle, and during his triumphal return. It is never 
represented above any person of inferior rank, but appears to watch espe- 
cially over the monarch, who was probably typical of the nation. When 
over the king in battle, it shoots against the enemies of the Assyrians an 
arrow, which has a head in the shape of a trident. If it presides over a 
triumph, its action resembles that of the king, the right hand being elevated, 
and the left holding the unbent bow ; if ov era religious ceremony, it carries 
aring, or raises the extended right hand.” Sometimes the human bust 
is not seen, the circle furnished with wings and tail, or with wings alone, 
seeming to be substituted for the more complete form. 


FEROUERS, 


Symbols, more or less closely resembling these, are common, not only 
on Chaldaic monuments, but also on those “of Persia, of the Acheemenian 
dynasty, and even on those of Old E gypt. Mr. Vaux states that the 
figures represent on the Persian sculptures the beings called Ferohers, 
tutelary spirits or angels; the supposed prototypes or representatives of 
every reasonable being that was destined to appear upon the earth. 

The notion of guardian deities seems to have been familiar to the 
Assyrians long before the rise of the Persian monarchy, as we have seen in 
Col. Rawlinson’s readings of the inscriptions. dot or Asshur was the 
tutelary of Assyria; it is therefore no wonder that Assyrian worshippers 
should assign to him the chief place in the national honour, and even 
address him as the principal of the gods; and thus the characters, which 
at first seem inconsistent, of supreme deity, and Feroher or guardian angel, 


might easily be united in him who was figured under the sy mbol of the god 
of the w inged circle. 
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THE WRECK. 


‘“‘ Ir blew a tremendous gale last niglit,” exclamed Mr. Thompson to his 
son William, as he entered the breakfast-room ; “I fear we shall hear of 
great damage done to the shipping.” 

** Jones has just told me,” replied William, “ that there are two brigs on 
the sands near the Goodwin light ; and only think, papa, that noble vessel, 
which sailed with the morning tide yesterday, is totally wrecked! She, 
too, was driven on the sands in the course of the night; and though it 
seems she succeeded in getting off, she was so much injured that she almost 
immediately afterwards went to pieces, and nearly all on board perished 
with her.” 

“ Put on your hat,” said Mr. Thompson, “and we will walk to the 
pier ; we shall get back before your mamma is ready for breakfast.” 

William instantly did as he was bid—not that it was his usual custom to 
do so; for, like many other little boys, he was very headstrong, and too 
often preferred doing what he liked himself to obeying his parents. 
Curiosity now prompted obedience, and he was by his father’s side without 
the slightest delay. 

No sooner had they reached the harbour than a fearful sight presented 
itself. The sea was still violently agitated, and the waves continued to 
dash over the end and sides of the pier, while the wind, still blowing with 
strong gusts, rendered standing almost impossible. All was bustle and 
anxiety; the sailors and fishermen were passing to and fro, too much 
occupied by their own thoughts to heed the questions which the mere spec- 
tators put to them. Several dead bodies lay extended on the pier head. 
William shuddered. ‘O pray let us go home,” exclaimed he; but before 
his father could make any reply, the attention of both was attracted by the 
piercing lamentations of a poor woman, who was kneeling by the side of a 
boy, apparently about twelve years old, and who was wringing her hands 
in an agony of distress. 
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“OQ Ned, Ned!” she sobbed, “and is it come to this!” then again 
and again she repeated, ‘ but he would always have his own way.” 

Mr. Thompson, turning to one of the bystanders, asked an explanation 
of the unhappy mother’s words. 

“T don’t like to speak ill of any one,” said the fisherman to whom he 
addressed himself, “‘ and especially of them who can no longer defend them- 
selves: but, if the truth must be spoken, the poor boy that lies there was 
always a sad, wilful lad, who would have his own way, come what would 
of it. He was very anxious to go to sea; but neither his father nor 
mother was willing he should, for he was their only child, and not very 
strong. All they said, however, was of no use—nay, perhaps, for that is 
the case with all ‘obstinate, self-willed people, it made him still more deter- 
mined to have his own way. So yesterday morning, when his father was 
still away with the mackerel boats, he got on board ‘the ‘ Resolution,’ and 
sailed before any one knew anything about the matter. His mother was 
looking for him, half distracted, all the day, and has been on the pier the 
greater part of the night. His dead body has just been hauled up with 
several others that you see there.” 

William again grasped his father’s hand, and, hearing another shriek, 
drew him from the spot. ‘I cannot, indeed I cannot stay any longer,” 
cried he. Mr. Thompson obeyed his motion; they walked quick ly away, 
nor was a single word spoken by either till they reached the house. Mrs. 
Thompson was waiting breakfast for them. William sat down in silence, 
but the expression of his countenance having caught the attention of his 
mother, she anxiously asked what was the matter. William returned no 
answer, but, rising from his seat, he threw his arms around her neck, and 
burst into a "violent flood of tears. 

‘*Q mamma!” sobbed he, as soon as he could speak, “‘ I have seen such 
asight! I have heard such cries! O, I shall never forget them,” and he 
shuddered at the recollection. ‘‘ Forgive me,” he continued passionately, 
‘for being so naughty and obstinate as I knowI have often been. Forgive 
me now; and never, never, will I try to have my own way again, and 
disobey you.” 

Mrs. Thompson looked at her husband, who, in a few words, explained 
what had occurred. 

“* Thus,” said he, as he concluded his distressing story, “ thus has God 
thought fit, in the instance before us, to punish the breach of his holy com- 
mandment—‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land.’ The sea, by his permission, has swallowed up the disobedient 
child almost in sight of his home; and made his fate an awful warning to 


all who, like him, are tempted to forget the great and sacred duty they owe 
to their parents.” 


RICH AND POOR. 


Bestpes those who work for their living, some at a higher rate and some 
at a lower, there are others who do not live by their labour at all, but are 
rich enough to subsist on what they or their fathers have laid up. There 
are many of these rich men, indeed, who do hold laborious: offices, as 
magistrates and members of Parliament. But this is at their own choice. 
They do not labour for their subsistence, but live on their property. 

There can be but few of such persons, compared with those who are 
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obliged to work for their living. But though there can be no couuntr ry 
where all, or the greater part, are rich enough t to live without labour, there 
are several countries where all are poor ; and in those countries where all 
are forced to live by their labour, the people are much worse off than most 
of the labourers are in this country. In savage nations almost every one 
is half starved at times, and generally half naked. But in any country in 
which property is secure, and the people industrious, the wealth of that 
country will increase ; and those who are the most industrious and frugal 
will gain more than such as are idle and extravagant, and will lay by some- 
thing for their children, who will thus be born to a good property. 

Young people who make good use of their time, are quick at learning, 
and grow up industrious and steady, may, perhaps, be able to earn more 
than enough for their support, and so have the satisfaction of leaving some 
property to their children; and if they, again, should, instead of : spending 
this property, increase it by honest diligence, prudence, and frugality, they 
may, in time, raise themselves to wealth. Several of the richest families 
in the country have risen in this manner from a low station. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that many poor men should become rich, nor 
cught any man to set his heart on being so; but it is an allowable and a 
cheering thought, that no one is shut out from the hope of bettering his con- 
dition, and providing for his children. 

And would you not think it hard that a man should not be allowed to 
lay by his savings for his children? But this is the case in some countries, 
where property is so ill secured that a man is liable to have all his savings 
forced from him, or seized upon at his death ; and there all the people are 
miserably poor, because no one thinks it worth his while to attempt saving 
anything. 

There are some countries which were formerly very productive and popu- 
lous, but which now, under the tyrannical government of the Turks, or other 
such people, have become almost deserts. In former times Barbary pro- 
duced silk, but now most of the mulberry-trees (on whose leaves the silk- 
worms are fed) are decayed ; and no one thinks of planting fresh trees, 
because he has no security that he shall be allowed to enjoy the produce. 

Can it be supposed that the poor would be better off if all the property 
of the rich were taken away and divided among them, and no one allowed 
to become rich for the future? The poor would then be much worse off 
than they are now; they would still have to work for their living as they 
do now ; for food and clothes cannot be had without somebody’s labour. 
But they would not work near so profitably as they do now, because no 
one would be able to keep up a large manufactory or farm well stocked, and 
to advance wages to workmen, as is done now, for work which does not bring 
in any return “for, perhaps, a year or two. Every man would live, as the 
saying is, ** from hand to mouth,” just tilling his own little patch of ground, 
enough to keep him alive, and not daring to lay by anything, because if 
he were supposed to be rich, he would be in danger of having his property 
taken away and divided. 

And if a bad crop, or a sickly family, brought any one into distress, 
which would soon be the case with many, what would he do after he had 
spent his little property? He would be willing to work for hire, but no 
one could afford to employ him, except in something that would bring ina 

very speedy return ; for even those few who might have saved a little mone y 
would be afraid to have it known, for fear of being forced to part with it. 
They would hide it somewhere in a hole in the ground, which used formerly 
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to be a common practice in this country, and still is in some others, where 
property is very scarce. Under such a state of things the whole country 
would become poorer and poorer every year: for each man would labour 
no more than just enough for his immediate supply, and would also employ 
his labour less profitably than now, for want of a proper division of labour ; 
and no one would attempt to lay by anything, because he would not be 
sure of being allowed to keep it. In consequence of all this, the whole 
produce of the land and the labour of the country would become much less 
than it is now; and we should soon be reduced to the same general 
wretchedness and distress which prevails in many half-savage countries. 
The rich, indeed, would have become poor; but the poor, instead of im- 
proving their condition, would be much worse off than before. All would 
soon be as miserably poor as the most destitute beggars are now: indeed, 
so far worse, that there would be nobody to beg of. 

It is best for all classes, the rich, the poor, the middling, that property 
should be secure, and that every one should be allowed to possess what is 
his own, to gain whatever he can by honest means, and to keep it or spend 
it as he thinks fit, provided he does no one any injury. Some rich men, 
indeed, make a much better use of their fortunes than others: but one who 
is ever so selfish in his disposition can hardly help spending it on his 
neighbours. Ifa man has an income of 5,000/. a-year, some people might 
think, at first sight, that if his estate were divided among one hundred poor 
families, which would give each of them 50/. a-year, there would thus be, 
-by such a division, one hundred poor families the more enabled to subsist 
in the country: but this is quite a mistake. Such would, indeed, be the 
case, if the rich man had been used to eat as much food as one hundred 
poor families, and to wear out as much clothes as all of them. But we 
know this is not the case. He pays away his income to servants, and 
labourers, and tradesmen, and manufacturers of different articles, who lay 
out the money in food and clothing for their families: so that in reality the 

same sort of division of it is made as if it had been taken away ‘from 
him. He may, perhaps, if he be a selfish man, care nothing for the main- 
taining of all these families, but still he does maintain them ; for if he 
should choose to spend 1,000/. a-year in fine pictures, the painters who are 
employed in those pictures are as well maintained as if he had made them 
a present of the money, and left them to sit idle. The only difference is, 
that they feel they are honestly earning their living, instead of subsisting 
on charity ; but the total quantity of food and clothing in the country is 
neither the greater nor the less in the one case than in the other. But ifa 
rich man, instead of spending all his income, saves a great part of it, this 
saving will almost always be the means of maintaining a still greater 
number of industrious people: for a man who saves, hardly ever, in these 
days at least, hoards up gold and silver in a box, but lends it out on good 
security, that he may receive interest upon it. Suppose, instead of spend- 
ing 1,000/, a-year on paintings, he saves that sum every year. ‘Then this 
money is generally borrowed by farmers, or manufacturers, or merchants, 
who can make a profit by it in the way of their business, over and above 
the interest they pay for the use of it. And in order to do this, they lay it 
out in employing labourers to till the ground, or to manufacture cloth and 
other articles, or to import foreign goods: by which means the corn, and 
cloth, and other commodities of the country, are increased. 

The rich man, therefore, though he appears to have so much larger a 
share allotted to him, does not really consume it, but is only the channel 
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throueh which it flows to others. And it is by this means much better 
distributed than it could have been otherwise. 

The mistake of which I have been speaking, of supposing that the rich 
cause the poor to be the worse off, was exposed long awo in the fable of th 
stomach and the limbs 

‘Once on o time.” eave the faible, “all the other members of the body 
bewan to murmur againet the stomach, for employing the labours of all th 
rest, and consuming all they had helped to provide, without doing anythin 
in return Me they all agres! t strike work nl relent to Wail ape 
thie ttle stamach any long the fe efy i carry it 
hams reeolved to put no feel into thy 
emel! f ' unl the eves to book oul i ite 
they would not ewen lieten te the dinnerhel 
afte weubene pael tees leet empty fe 
te ont The hw wei are awrew foots 
thee bee bared asl eu bemenete 

Ooh. fhotieh member 
wou ol to mupy ly to me 

weume for myself the flex 
nore! Wt for belne chanel 
enannels as upply for en If vou 
it in by me. in turn, that the bloud-vessel which nourish you : 

You see, then, that a rich man, even though he may care for 
himeelf, can hardly avoid benefiting his neighbours Dut this i 
of his, if he himeelf has no desire or wish to benefit them On the ot 
hand, a rich man who seeks for deserving objects to relieve and assist, anc 
is, as the Apostle expresses it, “ready to give, and glad to distribute, is 
laying up m store for himself a good foundation for the time to com. . that 
he may lay hold on eternal life.” It is plain from this, and from many 
other such injunctions of the Apostles, that they did not intend to destroy 
the security of property among Christians, which leads to the distinction 
between the rich and the poor ; for their exhortations to the rich to be kind 
and charitable to the poor, would have been absurd if they had not allowed 
that any of their people should be rich ; and there could be no such thing 
as charity in giving anything to the poor, if it were not left to each man’s 
free choice to give or spend what is his own. Indeed, nothing can be 
called your own which you are not left free to dispose of as you will. The 
very nature of charity implies that it must be voluntary: for no one 
can be properly said to give anything that he has no power to withhold. 
The Apostle Paul, indeed, goes yet further, when he desires each man “to 
give according as he is disposed in his heart, and not grudgingly,” because 
*€ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

When men are thus left to their own inclinations to make use of their 
money, each as he is disposed in his heart, we must expect to find that 
some will choose to spend it merely on their own selfish enjoyments. Such 
men, although, as you have seen, they do contribute to maintain many 
industrious families without intending it, yet are themselves not the less 
selfish and odious. But still we are not the less forbidden to rob, or 
defraud, or annoy them. Scripture forbids us to covet our neighbour's 
goods, because they are our neighbour’s, and not because he makes a right 
use of them. 

When you see a rich man who is proud and selfish, perhaps you are 
tempted to think how much better a use you would make of wealth if you 
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were ne rich ae he T hope you wonld: but the beat i ori ve 
that you would behave well if you were in another's place, is by behav iy 
well in your own. God has appointed to each his own trials, and his own 
duties ; and He will judge you, not according to what you think you wo 
have done in some different station, but according to what wou haw 
in that station in which He has placed you 
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Tae Hippopotamus is generically distinguished by the following characters : 
four toes on each foot, nearly equal, terminated by small hoofs; six molar 
teeth on each side of each jaw, the anterior three of which are conical, the 
others presenting two pairs of points which, when worn down, assume the 
figure of a trefoil ; four incisors in each jaw, those of the upper short, coni- 
cal, and recurved ; those of the lower projecting horizontally, the middle 
pair long, and cylindrical, the outer pair short, both pointed; canines in 
hoth jaws, the upper short, the lower assuming the form of thick, cylindri- 
cal, curved tusks, cut off obliquely with a chisel-like edge ; the upper short 
tusk is also worn down obliquely by rubbing against its opponent. 

The animals of this genus are of vast bulk, the body being immensely 
massive, and the head enormous, broad and flattened, with a swollen muzzle 
inclosing the great incisors and canines. The body is destitute of hair ; 
the legs are short but thick ; the tail and the ears are very short; the eyes 
are small, and set fac up on the flat summit of the head. The stomach is 
divided into several sacs. The hide is coarse, and of immense thickness, 
being upwards of two inches in depth on the back and sides. 

Africa, that continent of uncouth and gigantic animals, is the exclusive 
home of the Hippopotami ; which wallow in its great rivers from the Sene- 
gal and the Upper Nile to the streams of the Cape Colony. M. Desmoulins 
considers that the species of the northern rivers is distinct from that of the 
south, and he distinguishes the two as Hippopotamus Senegalensis, and 
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H. Capensis. The differences, however, are anatomical, and do not affect 
either the external appearance, or the habits of the animals, so that in a 
general description we may speak of both as one. 

The recent zoological investigations of Dr. Smith in South Africa have 
added many interesting particulars to our knowledge of these huge animals, 
“In districts fully inhabited by man,” he observes, “they generally pass 
the day in the water, and seek their nourishment during the night; but in 
localities differently circumstanced they often pass a portion of the day as 
well as the night upon the dry land. In countries in which the night- 
time constitutes the only safe period for their leaving the water, they are 
generally to be seen effecting their escape from it immediately before dark, 
or are to be heard doing so soon after the day has closed, and according to 
the state of the surrounding country ; they then either directly commence 
feeding, or begin a journey towards localities where food may exist. 
When, previous to nightfall, they may have been in pools or rivers, they 
are generally at once ‘enabled to commence feeding on reaching the dry 
land: but when they may have passed the day in the sea, they require 
commonly to proceed some distance after leaving it, before they find the 
grass which < appears congenial to their palate. It is not every desc ription 
of grass that Hippopotami seem to relish: they often pass over, in search 
of food, luxurious green swards, which would strongly attract many other 
animals which feed upon grass.” 

When undisturbed, the Hippopotamus is quiet and inoffensive; or at 
least is injurious only by his depredations on cultivated grounds. But 
attacked and hard pressed he becomes furious, and rushing with open jaws 
on his enemy, his giant strength and overwhelming impetus render him a 
formidable adversary. In a boat it is dangerous to irritate him. Captain 
Owen records an incident that had nearly been fatal. <A party being en- 
gaged in exploring a river, a violent shock was suddenly felt beneath the 
boat, when suddenly ‘‘a monstrous Hippopotamus reared itself up from the 
water, and in a most ferocious and menacing attitude rushed open mouthed 
at the boat, and with one grasp of its tremendous jaws seized and tore seven 
planks from her side. ‘The creature disappeared for a few seconds, and 
then rose again, apparently intending to repeat the attack, but was 
fortunately deterred by the contents of a musket discharged in its face. 
The boat rapidly filled, but as she was not more than an oar’s length from 
the shore they succeeded in reaching it before she sank. The keel, in all 
probability, had touched the back of the animal, which, irritating him, 
occasioned this furious attack; and had he got his upper jaw above the 
gunwale, the whole broadside must have been torn out. The force of the 
shock from beneath, previously to the attack, was so violent that her stern 
was almost lifted out of the water, and Mr. Tombs, the midshipman steering, 
was thrown overboard, but fortunately rescued before the irritated animal 
could seize him.”’* 

The flesh of this vast creature, which has been compared to an immense, 
overgrown prize-pig, is much esteemed as an article of food. In South 
Africa it is in high request with the colonists, and we are told that the 
epicures of Cape Town do not disdain to use their influence with the 
country farmers to obtain a preference in the matter of Sea-cow’s speck, as 
the fat which lies immediately under the skin is called when salted and 
dried. Out of its thick hide, excellent whips are manufactured. They are 
said to be made by cutting the fresh skin into triangular strips five or six 

* Owen’s “ Narrative of Voyages, &c.” 
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feet in length ; one end of the strip is pointed, and it gradually widens till 
the breadth at the upper end is equal to the intended circumference of the 
bulk of the whip. ‘The strip is then rolled up so as to form a conical pipe, 
and being firmly bound to keep it in its place, is dried in the sun. A light, 
elastic, and durable whip is produced by this process. The great tusks of 
the Hippopotamus are composed of the very best ivory, and are imported 
into Europe in great numbers, where they bear a high price. They are 
largely used in the construction of artificial teeth, for which their whiteness 
well adapts them. 

Though scarcely less bulky than the Elephant, the shortness of its legs 
makes the Hippopotamus seem much smaller; it rarely exceeds five feet in 
height. Its general colour is described as dusky brownish red, passing on 
the sides and limbs into a light purple red or brown: the under parts, the 










lips, and the eyelids are light wood-brown, with a tinge of flesh-colour ; 
the hinder and lower parts are freckled with dusky brown. Le Vaillant 


observes, that when seen beneath the water, the skin appears of a deep 
blue. 
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Woop STRAWBERRY. (Fragaria vesca.) 
or six 


Tue Strawberry is to be found in most of the woods and thickets of our 
island, and its white blossom is among the flowers of May and the two 
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following months. As early as March, however, we may gather a plant so 
similar to it, both in flower and leaf, that only a botanist would mark the 
difference between them. ‘This is the Barren Strawberry (Potentilla 
fragariastrum), which grows on woods, banks, and dry pastures. Unlike 
our wild Strawberry flower, however, it is succeeded by no rich fruit. Our 
native fruits are few, and the Strawberry is the best and sweetest of them 
all, and, indeed, is unrivalled, for its wholesome qualities, by any fruit 
either wild or cultivated. Country children well know its worth ; but the 
larger Strawberries, reared in gardens, are so much more in use for desserts, 
that the wild species is rarely sold in towns. In France, Strawberries are 
used not only, as with us, as a fruit for the table and for preserves, but for 
making an agreeable drink, called Bavaroise & la Greeque, which consists 
of the juice mingled with lemon, sugar, and water. ‘The sweet odour of 
the Strawberry well deserves the allusion made to it in its botanical name, 
which is taken from fragrans ; while our familiar one of Strawberry was 
probably given to it from the old practice of threading the fruits ona straw, 
and thus offering them for sale, a practice still followed in some villages. 
If we remove our wild Strawberry from the shade of the woodland boughs, 
and plant it in a garden where the sun can reach it, its flavour becomes 
sweeter. It was probably the first species cultivated in this country, and 
the Strawberry was reared in the English garden at an early period. 
Lidgate’s song, composed at a date previous to the year 1483, shows that 
it was sold in London about that time :— 


“Then unto London I did me hye, 
Of all the lands it beareth the pryse ; 
Gode code owne began to cry, 
Strabery rype, and cherrys in the ryse.” 


The hautboy is sametimes found in our woods, but is probably not truly 
wild. 


METEORIC STONES. 


METEORIC stones are a species of iron ore, which hawe at different times 
been known to fall from the atmosphere. 

They have been seen only in shapeless masses, of from a few ounces to 
several hundred pounds in weight. ‘Their texture is granular. They 
are covered externally with a thin blackish crust, amd are internally of an 
ashy grey colour, mixed with shining minute particles. All meteoric 
stones consist of iron and a portion of nickel. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that solid masses of stone have been 
observed to fall from the air at a period considerably anterior to the 
Christian era. Notwithstanding this, so very extraordinary was the pheno- 
menon, that until the year 1802, it was generally regarded by philosophers 
as avulgar error. Mr. Howard in that year submitted to the Royal Society 
a paper which contained an accurate examination of the testimonies connected 
with events of this kind; and described a minute analysis of several of the 
substances which had been said to have fallen in different parts of the globe. 
The result of this examination was, that all these stony bodies differ com- 
pletely from every other known stone; that they all resemble each other, 
and are all composed of the same ingredients. 

The greatest number of the stones which have fallen from the air have 
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been preceded by the appearance of luminous bodies or meteors. These 
meteors have burst with an explosion, and then the shower of stones has 


fallen to the earth. Sometimes the stones have continued luminous until 
they sunk into the earth, but most commonly their luminousness dis- 
appeared at the time of the explosion. Their motion through the air is 
surprisingly rapid, in a direction nearly horizontal; but they seem to 
approach the earth before they explode. In their flight they have frequently 
been heard to yield a loud whizzing sound. They are hot when they first 
reach the earth, and exhibit, on their surface, visible marks of fusion. 

A general tradition has prevailed in almost all ages, and amongst all 
people, of the fall of solid bodies from the atmosphere, under various de- 
nominations, but, with us, more particularly, under that of thunderbolts. 
In barbarous and uncivilized countries, these have usually been ascribed 
to the miraculous judgment of the Deity, and they may be considered as 
the true origin of the worship of stones. The image of Diana, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, as believed by the Ephesians to have fallen 
down from Jupiter, and the Palladium, or sacred statue of Minerva, whicn 
also is said to have fallen from heaven, and to have been preserved in Troy, 
as a treasure, on the safety of which that of the city depended, had each, 
no doubt, this origin. The Psalmist evidently alludes to the falling of 
meteoric stones, when, speaking of the Almighty, he says, “ He made dark- 
ness his secret place: his pavilion round about him with dark water, and 
thick clouds to cover him. At the brightness of his presence his clouds 
removed ; hail-stones and coals of fire. The Lord also thundered out of 
heaven, and the Highest gave his thunder, hail-stones and coals of fire.” 

Among numerous other instances of these stones, it is recorded that on 
the 7th of November 1492, betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock at noon, a 
dreadful clap of thunder was heard at Ensisheim, a considerable town in 
Alsace, and that a huge stone was seen to fall on a field lately sown with 
wheat. On several of the neighbours going to the place, the hole it had 
formed was found to be about three feet in depth, and the stone when dug 
out, weighed two hundred and sixty pounds. It was preserved in the 
Cathedral of Ensisheim until the beginning of the French Revolution, when 
it was conveyed to the public library at Colmar. There are in the British 
Museum two small pieces of this stone, and fragments of several other 
meteoric stones which have fallen in different parts of the world. 

In the British Museum specimens may also be seen of the following: 
—one of the many stones which fell, July 3rd, 1753, at Plaun, in the circle 
of Bechin, Bohemia, and which contain a great proportion of attractable 
iron ;—specimens of those that were seen to fall at Roquefort and at Juliac, 
inthe Landes of Gascony, July 24th, 1790 ;—one of a dozen stones of 
various weights and dimensions that fell at Sienna, in Tuscany, Jan. 16th, 
1794 ;—fragments of the meteoric stone, weighing 56 pounds, which fell 
near Wold Cottage, in Yorkshire, Dec. 13th, 1795 ;—fragment of a stone 
of twenty pounds, which fell in the commune of Sales, near Villefranche, 
in the department of the Rhéne, March 12th, 1798 ;—specimens of stone 
fallen near the city of Benares, in the East Indies, Dec. 19th, 1798 ;— 
entire and broken specimens of the meteoric stones of which a shower 
descended at Aigle, in the department of the Orne, April 26th, 1803 ;— 
fragment of that of Smolensk, June 27th, 1807 ;—fragment of one of those 

that were seen to fall at Weston, in Comecticut, Dec. 14th, 1807 ;—two 
meteoric stones with shining black surfaces, fallen May 22nd, 1808, at 
Stannern, in Moravia ;—two fragments of the Tipperary meteorite which 
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fell in August 1810: it contains quartz globules of a green colour, owing 
to oxide of nickel;—a fragment of that of Berlanguillas, in Catalonia, 
July 8th, 1811;—a fragment of one, weighing 66 pounds, which fell 
August 5th, 1812, near Chantonnay, in La Vendée ;—fragment of the 
meteoric stone which fell at Adare, in the county of Limerick, Ireland, in 
1813 ;—fragment of one of those which fell Sept. Sth, 1814, at Agen, in the 
Pyrenees, and another of that which descended at Juvénas (Ardéche), on 
June 15th, 1821 ;—a portion of the meteorite which fell at Nanjenoy in 
Maryland, February 10th, 1825 ;—three entire stones and a fragment of 
those that were seen to fall, Oct. 13th, 1838, at Old Bokkeveld, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. (See Philosoph. Trans. for 1839.) 

Two stones fell near Verona in Italy, in the year 1672, one of which 
weighed three hundred and the other two hundred pounds. 

Mr. Sowerby, the publisher of English Botany, and of several other 
highly estimable works, possessed a meteoric stone which fell near Wold 
Newton in Yorkshire, in the afternoon of the 13th of December 1795, 
and weighed fifty-six pounds. Whilst this stone was in motion through 
the air, several persons perceived a body passing along the clouds, although 
they were unable to ascertain what it was. It passed over several dif- 
ferent villages, and was also accurately and distinctly heard. The day 
was foggy ; and though there was some thunder and lightning at a distance, 
it was not until the stone fell that an explosion took place, which alarmed 
all the adjacent country, and created, distinctly, a sensation that something 
very extraordinary had happened. A shepherd belonging to Captain 
Topham was within a hundred and fifty yards of the place where it fell; 
George Sawden, a carpenter, within sixty yards; and John Shepley, one 
of Captain Topham’s farming servants, was so near that he was forcibly 
struck by some of the mud and earth that were raised by the stone dashing 
into the ground. In its fall the stone excavated a place nineteen inches in 
depth (seven inches of which were in a solid rock of limestone), and some- 
what more than three feet in diameter, fixing itself so firmly that some 
labour was required to dig it out. 

Another stone of considerable size fell in Scotland on the 5th of April 
1704. A misty commotion was observed in the atmosphere, and nearly at the 
time of the stone falling, a report was heard as loud as if three or four 
cannon had been fired at a little distance. The report was succeeded by a 
violent rushing or whizzing noise ; and almost immediately afterwards the 
stone fell into a drain, in the presence of two men and two boys, splashing 
the water to a distance of twenty feet around. The stone, when dug out, 
was found to have sunk about eighteen inches into the earth. 

On the 5th of November 1814, about half-past four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, a dreadful peal of thunder was heard in the Doab in Persia, and 
was immediately succeeded by a shower of large stones, many of them from 
twenty-six to thirty pounds weight each. Several inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent country were present at the time, and not fewer than nineteen of the 
stones were collected. 

On the 11th of December 1836, about half-past eleven o’clock P.M., 
with a clear sky, and S.W. wind, a fire-ball of uncommon size and brilliancy 
appeared over the village of Macao, at the entrance of the river Assu, in 
Brazil; it immediately burst with a loud crackling noise, and a shower of 
stones fell within a circle of ten leagues. They fell through several houses, 
and buried themselves some feet deep in the sand. The weight of those 
picked up varied from one pound toeighty pounds. (Poggendorf’s Annals.) 
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Professor Pallas, many years ago, discovered lying on the surface of a 
will in Siberia, a mass of native iron, which weighed 1680 pounds. It 
was considered by the natives as a holy relic, and was believed by them 
to have fallen from heaven. M. de Bougainville, the French cireumna- 
vigator, discovered on the banks of the river La Plata, in South America, 
an enormous mass of native iron, which he calculated to have weighed 
avout 100,000 pounds. And a mass of native iron, appearing in every 
respect to have been of meteoric origin, was some years ago discovered in 
the district of St. Jago del Estro, in South America. It was in the middle 
of a great plain, and had no rock nor mountain near it, and was calculated 
to have weighed about thirty tons. 

The origin of the meteoric stones is involved in great obscurity. Some 
writers have imagined that they might be projected from distant volcanoes ; 
others, that they may have been detached from rocks, and had their substance 
considerably changed by a concurrence of natural causes; others, that 
they may have been generated in the air by a combination of mineral sub- 
stances ; and others, that they may have been projected from the moon. 
The latter was the opinion of La Place, the astronomer, who says that a 
mass, if thrown by the volcano from the moon, with the velocity of about 
a mile and a half per second, it will thence be projected beyond the sphere 
of the moon’s attraction, and into the confines of that of the earth; the 


consequence of which will be, that the mass must presently fall to the earth, 
and become a part of it. 


THE COTTER READING HIS BIBLE, 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was tie friend of God on high: 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny : 
Or how the Royal Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire : 
Or Job's pathetic plaint and wailing cry, 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
Ilow He, who bore in Heav’n the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 
Tlow His first followers and servants sped, 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heay'’n’s command, 


Berns. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH PART OF THE NORTH OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Group OF Natives or New ZEALAND. 
AccorpDInG to my promise, I will now endeavour to give you some 
account of a journey which I lately made through the most interesting 
part of New Zealand, with a brief description of the places visited, and 
some remarks on the condition of the native inhabitants. In the descrip- 
tion which I formerly gave you of a visit to various settlements on the 
coasts of this colony, I requested your attention to the map of these islands, 
and if you will again refer to it you will find that nearly in the centre of 
the Northern Island there is a great lake called the “‘ Taupo,” from which 
the river ‘‘ Waikato” issues, and after flowing through the country to the 
northward of the lake, enters the sea on the western coast about 50 miles 
from Auckland. Between the Taupo and the Eastern coast there are 
many smaller lakes which are scarcely noticed in the maps, for no regular 
survey of the interior has yet been made: they are not very remarkable 
for the beauty of scenery, but as the country in which they are situated is 
in many places in a state of volcanic action, it presents much that is won- 
derful to the ordinary traveller, and objects of great interest to the natur- 
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alist: indeed, a journey to the Lakes and the Waikato is already looked 
upon as necessary to all who desire to have an acquaintance with the 
nature and capabilities of the interior of this colony ; and the circuit we 
made will most probably become the grand tour, when facilities are given 
for travelling with ease and comfort. Hitherto very few Europeans have 
reached the ‘‘'Taupo Lake,” as they are unwilling to undergo the fatigue 
of travelling on foot, and submitting to the discomforts of such aecommoda- 
tions as native huts or small tents can afford. We found that walking day after 
day, for several weeks, was at times very wearisome. I will also freely 
confess that often, when seeking shelter for the night, amidst the smoke 
and filth of native huts, pleasing visions of snug English inns, with their 
cleanliness and comfort, used to come before us, and their contrast with our 
New Zealand fare and lodgings, afforded us matter for many jokes and 
humorous comparisons. This country is also far behind the islands of 
India in these respects. The New Zealander is not less hospitable than the 
Indian chief, but he has very different ideas as to what constitutes comfort. 
During our whole journey, we were never refused a share of such food and 
shelter as the natives have for themselves; and though we sometimes 
passed the night in one hut with the men and women—grandfathers, 
grandmothers, children, dogs and pigs—the best corner was cheerfully 
given up to the “pakeha” (stranger), and even there, lying altogether 
round the fire in the middle of the hut, and listening to their remarks 
and jokes, we were well amused with the study of human nature 
which the habits of these children of nature afforded us. But far more 
interesting was it to find that in such situations, and even by the fire of our 
encampments in the open wilderness, before wrapping themselves in their 
blankets for sleep, the New Testament was invariably drawn from a bag 
which some old man or young teacher carried, a liymn was sung, the glad 
tidings read with reverence, and prayer offered up to the Father of all, 
with as much apparent earnestness and devotion as may be observed in any 
little assembly of Christian worshippers. We could not but feel touched 
by the simple religious observances of these once savage people; and 
though unarmed and distant from any of the usual protections of life and 
property, we felt ourselves as secure and slept as soundly as if we had been 
in the midst of a fortified city. 

I cannot tell how deep their religious impressions may be, but I can 
declare that in a journey of several weeks over a populous part of the 
country, I never saw morning and evening devotion omitted—I never saw 
the Sabbath-day desecrated by Christian natives; I saw no quarrels—no 
ill-treatment of each other; nor had I the smallest article stolen from me, 
though many things which they desire were exposed at every halting 
place. They are generally blamed for their avarice, and, truly, they can 
drive a hard bargain. We had much reason to regret the disposition 
which they always evinced to get as much of our money as they could for 
the services they rendered in conveying our baggage ; but I fear that they 
have been taught this lesson in some measure by some of our own race, 
who have often paid them unfairly, and cheated them in their dealings. 
This practice the natives have discovered, and are now always on their 
guard against imposition. Mistrust of Europeans, added to a natural 
acquisitiveness, certainly gives them in this respect a very unamiable 
appearance, and is, I repeat, much to be regretted, though it is very pro- 
bably that their desire to possess property may be a means of forwarding 
their civilization. 
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Perhaps the greatest proof of the inestimable good which has been done 
to this people is the almost complete cessation of war amongst the various 
tribes who were, in days of heathen darkness, scarcely ever at peace, 
Almost every remarkable spot of ground is pointed to by old men as 
laving been the scene of some terrible conflict or stealthy attack, and 
cold-blooded massacre, with the consequent horrors of cannibalism, 
Contrast such times with their present condition, and every man who has 
a spark of love for his fellow-creatures must admit that the Missionaries 
have been, indeed, messengers of glad tidings and peace to this land—once 
sv filled with the habitations of cruelty. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, I will now proceed to the 
narrative of our journey, upon which we set out in the month of August 
1849. At this season the weather is usually too wet and cold for travelling ; 
but circumstances forced me to depart so early in spring, and fortunately 
we had not much bad weather to complain of. Mr. * * * * was desirous 
of accompanying me, and I had much reason to congratulate myself in 
having an agreeable companion. Our first object was to reach ‘“* Tauranga” 
—a harbour which you will see marked in the Bay of Plenty. For this 
purpose we embarked on board a small vessel, and arrived there after a 
short and pleasant passage; on our way we passed Mercury Bay, to which 
Captain Cook resorted. The arrival of that great navigator is said to be 
remembered by an old chief yet alive. 

The entrance to the harbour of Tauranga is narrow and well marked by 
a high conical mount on its southern side. ‘The sheet of water inside is 
very spacious, but so shoal and full of sand-banks as to render the anchorage 
very limited indeed. There are several villages on the shores inhabited 
by natives who possess some small schooners, with which they maintain a 
coasting trade in pigs, potatoes, Indian corn, and flax, with the capital. 
There are two Mission stations—one belonging to the Church of England, 
presided over by the venerable Archdeacon Brown; and the other a 
Roman Catholic station. Both of these stations have a pleasing appear- 
ance from the water, especially the latter, from there being a spire to the 
Mission chapel. ‘The operations of the Missionaries are not confined 
to this locality only; but they have a district to care for, and a great 
extent of country to travel over during their visitations. 

We were kindly received and most hospitably entertained at Tauranga 
by the Archdeacon, the Rev. P. C. Davies, and their families; but we 
found more difficulty than we anticipated in procuring natives to carry our 
baggage and provisions. The demands made were so exorbitant, that 
Mr. Brown was so kind as to send his own men with us to the next station, 
rather than suffer us to submit to imposition. 

I would strongly recommend intending tourists in New Zealand to provide 
themselves with natives at Auckland, and to hire them for the whole 
journey, by which means they will be spared much trouble and delay, as 
well as expense ; for the inhabitants of native villages, if willing to go at 
all, do not like forming hasty engagements; and while the European 
traveller is fretting with impatience to move on, they lie wrapped in their 
blankets, and making their demands and stipulations with perfect calmness 
and most provoking deliberation ; neither are they slow at taking advantage 
of the traveller’s impatience or perplexity, and raise their price proportion- 
ably. But once fairly on the road, they are admirable guides and com- 
panions—I cannot say servants, for they have no notion of such a 
thing. They consider themselves friends of the pakeha, who is taken 
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under their protection, and whose effects, consequently, they are willing to 
carry for a time, but in every way they are as independent as American 
citizens, and take care to show their feelings by the remarks they make on 
terms of the most perfect equality. Indeed, the New Zealanders are 
complete reptiblicans, even the highest chiefs have little direct authority, 
although they have considerable influence, especially where they wish to 
induce their tribes to do mischief. 
The slaves (captives or descend- 
ants of captives of war) are kept 
in subjection, but many of them 
have lately been liberated by 
Christian chiefs. I was told by 
a Missionary that Te Wero Wero, 
the great chief of the Waikato, 
may be seen sitting by the side 
of the lowest slave at church or 
school, and answering questions 
from the catechism with much 
humility. 

Fron Tauranga we walked 
along the sea-beach to Maketu, 
sixteen miles to the southward, 
and on arriving there in the 
evening were most kindly wel- 
comed and entertained by the 
resident missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman. Maketu has a small 
river accessible to coasting craft. © 
The village is on an eminence 
at the entrance, and is strongly 
fortified by palisades to resist 
musketry or assault by storm. 
Circumstances led the Govern- 
ment in 1843 to form plans for ga 
the attack of this pah or strong- <= 
hold, and the officer of Royal 
Engineers who examined the 
place, was much astonished at the 
admirable skill the natives had ie bas 

a ae 


shown in choosing their position - aos’ 

and making the defences. A eee > 

chief of the place with some of PoRTRAIT OF A NEW ZEALAND CHIEF. 

his people had made an inroad 

upon the cultivations of their enemies, the natives of Tauranga, and were 
driven off and dispersed by the latter; a young lad related to the chief of 
Maketu being killed or drowned in the aftfray. Some days after, Tongaroa 
the chief, who had been hiding in the woods, made his way to tle beach, 
where he saw a small craft taking in wood and water, and solicited most 
earnestly to be taken on board. The Europeans kindly consented, and 
whilst procuring their supplies on shore had the mortification of seeing their 
little vessel moving off under charge of Tongaroa, who had quietly slipped 
the cable. The ungrateful savage made his way to Maketu, where he 
was joined by another chief and a party of the tribe, armed and prepared 
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to revenge the death of their youngrelation. For this purpose they crossed 
to an island near the coast, inhabited by natives of the same tribe as their 
enemies of Tauranga. By keeping the greater number under cover, -and 
those on deck dressing themselves like Europeans, they succeeded in in- 
ducing the natives of the island to come alongside in a canoe, when a deadly 
volley was fired upon them by those on board the schooner. Several were 
killed, and the dead bodies feasted upon on their return to Maketu. No 
efforts of the Missionary could effect the prevention of the cannibalism, 
and the presence of ‘the troops of Tauranga alone induced them to give up 
the stolen vessel. Iwsaw and conversed with both of the chiefs engaged in 
this affair. They have been very well behaved since, but are little to be 
trusted. 

The country round Maketu is level, and the soil apparently fertile to the 
foot of the hills, which look as if they had once been on the sea-shore, the 
flat lands of Maketu resembling a great bay elevated by volcanic agency. 
In days to come these fertile lands may be covered with cultivation and 
pleasant hamlets, nor is it teo great a stretch to imagine that instead of the 
present dirty native pah, bustling town may be built at the entrance of 
the river. 

We encamped for the mighton the sloping lands approaching the hills, 
several travelling natives jommed our party, and, after prayers, continued 
talking as they lay by tthe great leg fire until late in the night. We made 
a bed of fern in the tent,on which we spread our blankets and slept most 
comfortably until the dawn, when T roused the party and had a fire lighted 
to make coffee. The morning was:cold but dry and clear, the most agree- 
able weather for travelling m. As we ascended the hills we obtained 
pleasing views of the lands we ‘had passed through, and the sea with its 
several islands near the coast, themost remarkable of which is White Island, 
a volcano, from which vapour is continually ascending. We halted for 
breakfast by the side of a stream where we made our toilet, and highly en- 
joyed the food for which cool air and exercise had given us an excellent 
appetite. After meaching the summit of a range of hills we descended 
through a forest ‘te the valleys on ‘the inland side, and in the evening 
reached the bank of the first lake called Roto Iti, aud embarked in a canoe 
which our natives paddled with great swiftness across the moonlit water to 
our intended halting-place.on the further side. The arm of the lake where 
we embarked looked very much like that of Loch Katrine in Scotland, when 
it is first seen in issuimg from the Trosachs’ Glen. Whilst passing through 
a dense forest I found some very fine specimens of ferns, and my companion 
shot some large and fat wild pigeons, which are excellent eating ; and as 
there are plenty of wild ducks on the lakes, and large prawns at the bottom, 
we had a pleasant prospect of good fare on our route. 

Near the Roto Iti we came upon the encampment of an excellent old 
chief with his sons and followers. I had been of some service to them once 
at Auckland ; they seemed much pleased to see me, and were ready to serve 
us in any way in their power. I had often occasion to be surprised at find- 
ing myself recognised by natives who had visited the capital, and of whom 
I had no recollection. The shores and bays of Roto Iti are steep and 
well wooded. We passed the Sunday in a neat eottage built by the natives 
foran invalid European, who had most kindly written to them to give it up 
for our use. ‘This cottage was built by the side of a stream of hot water, 
which issued from the rocks, and being dammed up, formed a delightful 
bathing place; we indulged very freely in the luxury which this afforded, 
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and found ourselves all the better for the indulgence, though the effect of 
these baths is temporarily weakening. 

From Roto Iti to Roto Rua, the second lake, the distance is only a 
few miles, which we got over before breakfast. The intervening country 
js mostly composed of volcanic ashes and other débris, having a sterile and 
gloomy appearance. Midway there is a valley called Tiki Tera, where 
several horrible black boiling springs rise from the white-looking 
treacherous ground about them. Great care must be taken in approaching 
these awful caldrons over the crust of earth which separates them from the 
surrounding country. ‘The water is said to be highly medicinal. The 
first view of Roto Rua is pleasing,—a high island in the centre forming 
a picturesque object,—but this lake is not otherwise very interesting in 
point of scenery. We passed a day or two at the Mission station, which 
js occupied the greater part of the year by Mr. Chapman, who first formed 
it amidst war and difficulties of no ordinary kind. His orchard is extensive, 
and produces in the season abundance of fruit. Whilst we were 
there, the peach-trees were in blossom, though the ground was every 
morning covered with hoar-frost and ice. The most remarkable object 
on the Roto Rua is the native village of Ohinimutu, opposite Mr. 
Chapman’s station; we reached it by walking round the shore, for the 
wind was so high as to make it dangerous to cross the lake in a canoe. 
This singular habitation is generally shrouded by vapour, and to our great 
surprise we found that the ground on which the village is built was per- 
forated everywhere with boiling water holes; in the narrow lanes between 
the houses we required to walk with care to avoid stepping into them. The 
crust of earth sounds hollow, and seems like ice after thaw, ready to give 
way under the feet of the passenger: indeed, some black posts are to be 
seen projecting above the water in the lake which once formed a part of 
the stockade of the village: yet this dangerous volcanic ground, which 
people in other countries avoid, is chosen by the natives for the comfort 
and convenience which the boiling water affords them. Almost every hut 
has its natural boiling caldron, in which the food is cooked, and there are 
several larger springs which are common to the inhabitants, and seem to 
be the resort of the gossips of both sexes: from these springs the boiling 
water is led off to small tanks lined and paved with volcanic stone, in which 
men, women, and children are seen at all hours enjoying the luxury of the 
warm bath. 

In a valley on the land side of Ohinimutu there are several ponds of hot 
water, and numerous steaming holes and geysers. On our arrival, we in- 
quired, as usual, for the native teacher, and found Zachariah—for so he is 
named—a most courteous and well-bred gentleman ; he gave us a house to 
sleep in, and potatoes to eat—but, far from looking for recompense, he 
actually kept out of the way when we were leaving the village ;'so that we 
supposed he was absent, but we soon perceived him in the rear kicking some 
dogs, and cuffing some children that were inclined to annoy us. He con- 
descended to smoke one of our cigars, and we made a trifling present tg his 
mother and another old lady, who had swept and prepared our lodging. 

From Roto Rua we took our way to Lake Tarewera, a distance which is 
easily got over in one day. After walking for some hours through narrow 
valleys between hills covered with long coarse grass and fern, we came to 
the shores of a very pretty lake, called Okareka, and embarked in a small 
canoe by which we passed up the lake, and shortened the distance consider- 
ably. ‘The shores of Okareka lake are very picturesque, and there is an 
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island in the centre on which a native village is situated and a school-house 
is conspicuous. A short walk from the further end of this small lake 
brought us in sight of Tarawera, surrounded by high hills, and at the southern 
side a lofty mountain whose jagged summit and bare sides have more of 
sternness and grandeur than of beauty in their appearance. We walked 
along the right bank to the Church Mission station, which is at a village on 
a peninsula projecting into the lake: This settlement has a very pleasing 
appearance as it is approached : on our arrival we met with a most kind re. 
ception from the Resident Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Spencer. The natives 
who had accompanied us so far, gave such a report of their success in ex- 
acting high pay, that when we wanted a canoe to pass up the lake next 
day, the demands made were most exorbitant. Mr. Spencer has been ac- 
customed to live very independently of native assistance, and on this occa- 
sion he did not hesitate a moment to take a paddle and jump into a canoe— 
we followed his example, and with a solitary volunteer, an old chief, sped 
across the lake, and soon obtained assistance at another village. Our object 
was to reach a very remarkable lake called Roto Mahana, or the Hot Lake; 
by passing from ‘larewera through a narrow strait into Areki Lake, and 
landing at its further end, a short walk brings the traveller to the shore of 
the Roto Mahana. The scenery is gloomy : but the objects of interest, for 
which the lake is celebrated, are wonderful and beautiful beyond description. 
Steam is seen issuing from numerous fissures in the hills—some terrible 
caldrons and a geyser are continually heaving, spouting, and roaring on the 
eastern side—but the real wonders of this lake are two boiling springs, one 
on either side, which have issued from the hills at a considerable elevation, 
and formed ponds or lakes of boiling water. The carbonate of lime 
deposited by the spring has formed a crust round these fairy-like fountains, 
which gives them the appearance of being enormous basins of the purest 
marble. The colour which the water assumes in the basins is that of the 
deepest azure, most charming to gaze upon, and as it flows over the edge of 
the basins and pours down into the lake, it deposits its mineral substances 
held in solution in the form of terraces, which look like gigantic flights of 
marble steps to the fountains above—on one side of the lake they are of 
various hues, but on the other the deposit is coloured by ferruginous matter, 
which has given the terraces a pink or roseate appearance. ach step or 
terrace is about twenty feet broad, and by the falling of the water hollowed 
out into pools, which look like great shells lined with pearl. ‘These pools form 
luxurious baths, the temperature varying with the height of the terrace. 
We plunged into one of them about half way up to the fountain, and could 
scarcely bear to leave it again, so delightful is it to swim in clear warm 
water, in a bath which the most gorgeous monarch might envy. We re- 
turned to the Mission station before dark, exceedingly pleased with our visit 
to Roto Mahana, and grateful for Mr. Spencer’s guidance, without which 
we would most probably not have seen half its wonders; and like other 
travellers who were less fortunate, have left it with a far lower idea of the 
natural curiosities and beauties for which it is so justly celebrated. 


( To be continued.) 
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WINGED PRIEST. 


Tuere is, however, another object commonly present in scenes represent- 
ing religious homage, and that occupying a position immediately before 


the worshipper ; or, if there be two associated worshippers, then between 
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them as they stand face to face. It is commonly called “ the sacred tree,” 
and appears to have been originally intended for the long twining stems of 
the honeysuckle trained into a regular form, and studded with its graceful 
flowers. 

The king is frequently represented as 
worshipping before the sacred tree, be- 
neath the Feroher or guardian deity in 
the air. He sometimes stands, some- 
times kneels on one knee, with open 
hands, one of which is uplifted as in 
prayer. Occasionally two kings are 
represented, one on each side of the 
tree, towards which they look; but as 
they are the exact counterparts of each 
other in dress, countenance, and posi- 
tion, they may be supposed to be merely 
a duplicate image of the same person 
and action. Behind the king when 
thus engaged, stands a figure of sin- 
gular appearanee. He is clothed in a 
long fringed robe, sometimes elaborately 
embroidered, and commonly wears a 
round cap, embraced by one, two, or 
three pairs of horns, formed like those 
of a bull, which, springing from each 
side, curve round to the front, where 
the points of all nearly meet. The horns have this peculiarity, that they 
do not project from the head, but continue in contact with the cap through 
their whole length. Sometimes the summit of the cap is plain, at others 
it is finished by an ornament resembling a trident or a fleur-de-lis. 

The figure is further distinguished by two pairs of eagle-wings, which 
spring from the shoulders, one pointing upward, the other downward. 
These four wings seem characteristic of the sacred person before us, by 
which he may always be identified ; some or other of his accompaniments 
are from time to time lacking, according to the occupation in which he is 
engaged; but the wings are, with scarce an exception, always present, 
though sometimes only one of each pair is depicted. 

We think there can be no doubt that these characters are intended to 
representthe priestly office. Figures so portrayed attend the king when 
he worships before the sacred tree, and hold sacred symbols; the most 
common of which is the cone of the pine-tree elevated in the right hand, 
and a little basket suspended in the left. Occasionally the cone is ex- 
changed for a branch bearing pine-cones and flowers alternately, for a branch 
of honeysuckle, for a bunch of pomegranates, or an ear of barley. And 
instead of the basket, the priest sometimes carries a mace, or bears on his 
left arm a goat, a fallow deer, ora lamb. Sometimes one on each side of 
the tree hol's up a goat in the air by the hind leg: at another time one 
carries a wide flat tray on his head; and at another he holds two ostriches 
by the necks. Sometimes two priests, without the king, are seen engaged 
in worship before the sacred tree, presenting the pine-cone and basket, or 
kneeling on one knee with outspread hands ; and occasionally they surround 
the king, with the same sacred emblems, in company of the eunuchs and 
officers of the court when he sits in state on the royal throne. 
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